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Fro'selyte. ft, f. [ 7 rgo<ryiX\j 7 © j ; profelite, Fr.] A convert; 
one brought over to a new opinion. 

He that faw hell in’s melancholy dream. 

Scar’d from his fins, repented in a fright, 

Had he view’d Scotland, had turn’d profelyte. Cleav eland. 

Men become profelTors and combatants for thofe opinions 
they were never convinced of, nor profclytes to. Locke. 

Where’er you tread, 

Millions of prfelytes behind are led. 

Through crowds of new-made converts ftill you go. Granv. 
What numbers of profelytes may we not expect. AddiJ'on. 

To Pro'selyte. v. a. To convert. A bad word. 

_ Men of this temper cut themfelves off from the opportu¬ 
nities of profelyting others, by averting them from their com¬ 
pany. Government of the Tongue. 

Prose min' action, n. f. [ profemino , profeminatus , Lat. ] Pro¬ 
pagation by feed. 

Touching the impoflibility of the eternal fucceflion of men, 
animals or vegetables by natural propagation or profemination , 
the reafons thereof fhall be delivered. Hale. 

Proso'dian. n. f [from profody. ] One fkilled in metre or 
profody. 

Some have been fo bad profodians , as from thence to derive 
malum, becaufe that fruit was the firft occafion of evil. Brown. 

PROSODY, n. f [ profodie , Fr. tt^ooWCz.] The part of 
grammar which teaches the found and quantity of lyllables, 
and the meafures of verfe. 

Prosopopoeia, n. J. [ 7 rgo<ru 7 ro 7 roiicc ; profopqpee , Fr.] Per- 
fonification ; figure by which things are made perfons. 

T hefe reafons are pathetically urged, and admirably raifed 
by the profpopceia of nature fpeaking to her children. Drydcn . 

PRO'SPECT. n.f [ proj'pedus , Lat.] 

1. View of fomething diftant. 

Eden and all the coaft in profped lay. Milton. 

The Jews being under the ceconomy of immediate revela¬ 
tion, might be fuppofed to have had a freer profped into that 
heaven, whence their law defcended. Decay of Piety. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul; a little 
burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, than greater pleafures 
in profped allure. Locke. 

2 . Place which affords an extended view. 

Him God beholding from his profped high, 

Wherein paft, prefent, future he beholds ? 

Thusfpake. x MiltonS Par. Lofl, b. iii. 

3. Series of objeCts open to the eve. 

There is a very noble profped from this place : on the one 
fide lies a vaft extent of feas, that runs abroad further than the 
eye can reach : juft oppofite ftands the green promontory of 
Surrentum, and on the other fide the whole circuit of the bay 
of Naples. Addifon. 

4. ObjeCt of view. 

Man to himfelf 

Is a large profped , rais’d above the level 

Of his low creeping thoughts. Denham. 

Prefent, fad profped ! can he ought defcry, 

But what affeCfs his melancholy eye; 

The beauties of the ancient fabrick loft 

In chains of craggy hills, or lengths of dreary coaft. Prior. 

5. View into futurity : oppofed to retrofpeCt. 

To be king, 

Stands not within the profped of belief. 

No more than to be Cawdor. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

To him, who hath a profped of the different ftate of per¬ 
fect happinefs or mifery, that attends all men after this life, 
the meafures of good and evil are mightily changed. Locke. 

If there be no profped beyond the grave, the inference is 
right; let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we fhall die. Locke. 

Againft himfelf his gratitude maintain’d. 

By favours paft, not future profpeds gain’d. Smith. 

6. Regard to fomething future. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profped to, or provifion 
for the remaining part of his life. Tillotfon. 

To Prospe'ct. v. a. [profpedus, Lat ] To look forward. Did. 

Prospe ctive, adj. [from profped. ] 

1. Viewing at a diftance. 

2 , Acting with forefight. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumfpeCl, in- 
duftrious and profpedive too in this affair. Child. 

To PRO'SPER. v. a. [ profpero>L ,at.] To make happy ; to 
favour. 

Kind gods, forgive 

Me that, and profper him. Shakefp. King Lear. 

All things concur to profper our defign ; 

All things to profper any love but mine. Dryden. 

To Prosper, v. n. [j profperer , Fr.] 

i . To be profperous; to be luccefsful. 

My word fhall not return void, but accomplifh that which 
I pleafe, and it fhall profper in the thing whereto I lent it. If. 

This man encreafed by little and little, and things prof- 
pered with him more and more. 2 Mac. viii. 8. 

' Surer to profper, than profperity 

fiur’d us* Milton. 
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2. To thrive; to come forward. 

All things do proffer belt, when they are advanced to rt, 
better ; a nurfery of flocks ought to be in a more barren 
ground, than that whereunto you remove them. £ 

The plants, which he had fet, did thrive and Softer cZ°“' 

■ ? he Vlflts how th ^y bud, and bloom. ' ml 

Prosperity, n.f. [fnfrmtas, Lat. fnjpmti. Fr.l Succef •' 
attainment of wifhes ; good fortune. * 

Profperity, in regard of our corrupt inclination toabufethe “ 
bleffings of Almighty God, doth prove a thing dangerous to 
the fouls of men. Hooker, b y. f , g 

God’s juftice reaps that glory in our calamities, which we 
robbed him of in our profperity. Xing Charles 

Prosperous, adj. [projperus, Lat.] Succefsful; fortunate. 

Your good advice, which ftill hath been both grave * 

A nd profperous. Shakefp*Macbeth ■ 

Either ftate to bear profperous or adverfe. Milton. 

May he find 

A happy paffage, and a profp'rous wind. Denham. 

Pro'sperousl y. adv. [from projperous.~\ Succefsfully j for¬ 
tunately. 

Profpertufly I have attempted, and 
With bloody paffage led your wars, even to 
The gates of Rome. Shakefp. Coriolanusi 

In 1596, was the fecond invafion upon the main territories 
of Spain, projperoufly atchieved by Robert earl of Eflex, in 
confort with the earl of Nottingham. Bacon. 

Thofe, who are profperoufly unjuft, are intitled to paneo-y- 
rick, but afflicted virtue is ftabbed with reproaches. Dryden. 

Pro'sperousness. n.f [from profperous.] Profperity. * 

Prospi cience. n.f [from profpicio, Lat.] The aft of look¬ 
ing forward. 

P rosterna'tion. n.f [from proflerno, Lat.] DejeChdn; 
depreffion ; ftate of being caft down ; a& of cafting down. 
A word not to be adopted. 

Pain interrupts the cure of ulcers, whence are ftirred up a 
fever, watching, and prof ernati'.n of fpirits. Wifeman. 

Pro'stethis. n. f [ 7 r^or»iS‘k.] In furgery, that which fills up 
what is wanting, as when fiftulous ulcers are filled up with 
flefh. Did. 

To PRO'STITUTE. v. a. [profituo, Lat. profituer, Fr.], 

1. To fell to wickednefs ; to expofe to crimes for a reward. It 
is commonly ufed of women fold to whoredom by others ot 
themfelves. 

Do not profitute thy daughter, to caufe her to be a whore. 

Lev. xix. 29. 

Marrying or proflituting. 

Rape or adultery. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

Who fhall prevail with them to do that themfelyes which 
they beg of God, to fpare his people and his heritage, to 
prof itute them no more to their own finifter defigns. D. of Pie. 

AffeCfions, confecrated to children, hufbands, and parents, 
are vil e\y pro(lituted and thrown away upon a hand at loo. Add. 

2. To expofe upon vile terms. 

It were unfit, that fo excellent and glorious a reward, as 
the gofpel promifes, fhould ftoop down like fruit upon a full 
laden bough, to be plucked by every idle and wanton hand, 
that heaven fhould be prfituted to flothful men. Tilltjon. 

Prostitute, adj. [ profitutus , Lat.] Vicious for hire; fold 
to infamy or wickednefs 3 fold to whoredom. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

By floth corrupted, by diforder fed. 

Made bold by want, and profitute for bread. Prior. 

ProVi itute. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A hireling ; a mercenary ; one who is fet to fale. 

At open fulfome bawdry they rejoice, 

Bafe profitute l thus doft thou gain thy bread. Dryden. 

No hireling fhe, no profitute to praife. Pope. 

2. [ Profibula , Lat.] A publick ftrumpet. 

From every point they come, 

Then dread no dearth of prcfitutes at Rome. Dryden. 

Prostitution, n.f [profitution, Fr. from profitute.] 

1. The aCt of fetting to fale; the ftate of being let to fale. 

2. The life of a publick ftrumpet. • ft 

An infamous woman, having pafted her youth in a mo. 
fhamelefs ftate of profitution , now gains her livelihood bv fe- 
ducing others. Addifon's Spedato>. 

PROSTRATE, adj. [profratus, Lat. The accent was for¬ 
merly on the firft fyllable.] 

1. Lying at length. 

Once I faw with dread opprefted 
Her whom I dread ; fo that with prof rate 'lying, 

Her length the earth in love’s chief cloathing.drened. oun. 

He heard the weftern lords would undermine 
His city’s wall, and lay his tow’rs prof rate. 

Before fair Britomart fhe fell prof rate. 

Groveling and prof rate on yon lake of fire. 

2. Lying at mercy. c hlheft>. 

Look gracious on thy prof 1 ate thrall. At J 

3. Thrown down in humbleft adoration. , . es 

The warning found was no fooner heard, but the cau 
were filled, the pavements covered with bodies j 0 , 6 d' ia 'p o j ert 
wafhed with tears of devout joy. * y Q 


Fairfax- 
Spenj r. 
. Milton. 
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Pope. 
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Let us to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d us, prof rate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confefs 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg. 

While prof rate here in humble grief I he, 

Kind virtuous drops juft gath’ring in my eye. 

To Pro'strate. v- a. [profratus, Lat.] 

To lay flat; to throw down. 

In the ftreets many they flew, and fired divers places, pro- 
ftrating two parifhes almoft entirely. Hayward . 

J A ftorm that all things doth prof rate. 

Finding a tree alone all comfortlefs. 

Beats on it ftrongly, it to ruinate. . Spenfer. 

Stake and bind up your weakeft plants againft the winds, 
before they come too fiercely, and in a moment prof rate a 
whole year’s labour. Evelyn's. Kaletidar. 

The drops falling thicker, fafter, and with greater force, 
beating down the fruit from the trees, prf rating and laying 
corn growing in the fields. Woodward's Nat. Hif. 

2 [Se prof erner, Fr.] To throw down in adoration. 

L Some have prof rated themfelves an hundred times' in the 
day, and as often in the night. Duppa . 

Prostra'tion. n.f [prefernation, Fr. from prof rate.] 

X. The aft of falling down in adoration. 

Nor is only a refolved prof ration unto antiquity, a power¬ 
ful enemy unto knowledge, but any confident adherence unto 
authority. Brovon's Vulgar Err ours. 

The worfhip of the Gods had been kept up in temples, 
with altars, images, facrifices, hymns and prof rations. Stilling. 

The tiuths, they had fubfcribed to in fpeculation, they 
reverted by a brutifh fenlelefs devotion, managed with a 
Greater pr jlration of reafon than of body. South's Sermons. 

2 . & Deje£tion ; depreffion. 

A Hidden prof ration of ftrength of weaknefs attends this 
colick. Arbuthnot. 

Prosty'le. n.f [profyle, Fr. tt^oVuA^.J A ouilding that has 
only pillars in the front. . Dido 

Prosy'llogism. n.f [pro and fyllogifm.] 

A profyllogifm is when two or more fyllogifms are fb con¬ 
nected together, that . the conclufion of the former is the 
major or the minor of the following. Watts. 

Prota'sis. n.f [protdfe, Fr. 7r^or«<r*f.] 

1. A maxim or propofition. 

2. In the ancient drama, the firft part of a comedy or tragedy 

that explains the argument of the piece. Dido 

ProTATICK. n.f [protatique,Fr. 7 rqorurUo;.'} 

There are protatick perfons in the ancients, whom they ufe 
in their plays to hear or give the relation. Dryden. 

To PROTE’CT. v. a. [protedus, Lat. proteger , Fr.] To 
defend ; to cover from evil; to fhield. 

The king 

Had virtuous uncles to prated his grace. Shakefp. 

Leave not the faithful fide. 

That gave thee being, ftill fhades thee and proteds. Milt . 

Full in the midft of his own ftrength he ftands. 

Stretching his brawny arms and leafy hands, 

His fhade proteds the plains. Dryden's Virgil. 

Protf/ction. n.f. [protedion, Fr. from prated.] 

1. Defence; fhelter from evil. 

Drive tow’rd Dover, friend, where thou fhalt meet 
Botlv welcome and protedion. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If the weak might find protedion from the mighty, they 
could not with juftice lament their condition. Swift. 

2 . A paftport; exemption from being molefted : as, ae had a 
protection during the rebellion. 

Protective, adj. [from prated.] Defenfive; flickering. 

The ftately failing fwan guards his ofier file, 

Protedive of his young. Thomfont 

Prote'ctor. n.f [protedeur, Fr. from proted.] 

1. Defender ; ftielterer ; fupporter ; one who fhields from evil 
or oppreffion ; guardian. 

Hither th’ opprefted fnall henceforth refort, 

Juftice to crave, and fuccour at your court; 

And then your highnefs, not for our’s alone. 

But for the world’s protedor fhall be known. Waller. 

The king of Spain, who is protedor of the commonwealth, 
received information from the great duke< Addifon. 

2 . An officer who had heretofore the care of the kingdom in 
the king’s minority. 

Is it concluded, he fhall be protedor ? 

—It is determin’d, not concluded yet. Shakefp. 

ProteCtress. n.f Sgprotedrice, Fr. from protedor.] A wo¬ 
man that protects. 

All things fhould be guided by her direction, as the fove- 
reign patronefs and protedrefs of the enterprise. Bacon. 

Behold thofe arts with a propitious eye, 

That fuppliant to their great protedrefs fly. Addifon. 

To Prote nd, v. a. [protendo, Lat.] To hold out; toftretch 
forth. 

All flood with their protended fpears prepar’d. Dryden. 
W ith his protended lance he makes defence. Dryden . 

Prote'rvity. n.f. [protervitas, Latin.] Peevifhnefs; petu¬ 
lance* 
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To PROTECT, v. n. [ protefor , Lat. protefer , Fr.] To give 
a folemn declaration of opinion or refolution. 

Here’s the twin brother of thy letter ; but let thine inherit 
firft, for, I protef, mine never fliali. _ Shakefp, 

The peaking cornuto comes in the inftant, after we naa 
protef ed and fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shakejp. 

I have long lov’d her ; and I protef to you, beftowed much 
on her; followed her with a doating obfervance. Shakefp. 

He protef s againft your votes, and fwears 
He’ll not be try’d by any but his peers. ; Denha?n< 

The confcience has power to difapprove and to protef 
againft the exorbitances of the paffions. South. 

To Prote'st. v. a. 

1. To prove; to fhow ; to give evidence of. Not ufed. 

Many unfought youths, that even now 
Protef their firft of manhood. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

2, To call as a witnefs. , j • * 

Fiercely they oppos’d 

My journey ftrange, with clamorous uproar. 


Milton. 
A folemn declaration of 


Protef ing fate fupreme. 

Protest, n.f [from the verb.] 
opinion againft fomething. 

Pro'testa at. adj. [from protef.] Belonging to proteftants. 
Since the fpreading of th z protef aht religion, feveral natrons 
are recovered out of their ignorance. Addijon. 

Pro'testant. n. f [protefrnt, Fr. from protef .] One of 
thofe who adhere to them, who, at the beginning of the re¬ 
formation, protefted againft the errours of the church of Rome. 

This is the firft example of any proteftant fubjeCts, that have 
taken up arms againft their king a protef ant. K. Charles. 

Protest a'tion. n. f. [protejlation, Fr. from protrfl.] A fo¬ 
lemn declaration of refolution, fa Cl or opinion. 

He maketh protef ati.n to them of Corinth, that the gofpel 
did not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the fame gofpel taught by the reft of the apoftles. Hooker, 
But to your protef diion ; let me hear 
What you profels. Shakefp. Winter's Tale „ 

If the lords of the council iffiied out any order againft 
them, fome nobleman publiftied a protef ation againft it. Claren . 

I fmiled at the folemn proteflation of the poet in the firft 
page, that he believes neither in the fates or deftinies. Addif 
Protester, n.f [from protef.] One who protefts; one who 
utters a folemn declaration. 

Did I ufe 

To ftale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protefer ? Shakefp. Julius Ccefar, 

What if he were one of the lateft protef ers againft popery ? 
and but one among many, that fet about the fame work ? Att« 
FROTHO'NOTARY. n. f [pronotaire, Fr. protonotarius , 
Lat.] The head regifter. 

Saligniacus, the pope’s prothonotary , denies the Nubians 
profeffing of obedience to the biftiop of Rome. Brerewood . 

Prothono tariship. n.f. [from prothonotary.] The office or 
dignity of the principal regifter. 

He had the prothonotarifip of the chancery. Carevj. 

Peo'tocol. n.f. [protokol, Dutch ; protocole, Fr. 7 rgdloy.o\Xov, 
from 7and jcoAXtJ.] The original copy'of any writing. 

An original is ftiled the protocol, or feriptura matrix ; and 
if the protocol, which is fhe root and foundation of the inftru- 
ment, does not appear, the inftrument is not valid. Aylijfe „ 
Protoma'rtyr. n.f 1 and p.oiglvg.] The firft martyr. 

A term applied to St. Stephen. 

Protoplast, n.f [tt^wt^ and 7 rAaroV.] Original; thing 
firft formed as a copy to be followed afterwards. 

The confumption was the primitive difeafe, which put a 
period to our protoplafs, Adam and Eve. Harvey. 

Pro'totype.' n. f [prototype, Fr. tt^cototvttcv.] The original 
of a copy ; exemplar ; archetype. 

Man is the prototype of all exaCI fymmetry. Woiton , 

The image and prototype were two diftinCf things; and 
therefore what belonged to the exemplar could not be attri¬ 
buted to the image. Stilling fleet. 

To PROTRA'CT. v. a, [protradiis, 1 L2X.] To draw outj 
to delay ; to lengthen; to fpin to length. 

Where can they get victuals to fupport fueh a multitude, 
if we do but protrad the war. Knolles „ 

He Ihrives this woman to her fmock ; 

Elfe ne’er could he fo long protrad his fpeech. Shakefp , 

Protract, n.f. [from the verb.] Tedious continuance. 
Since I did leave the prefence of my love. 

Many long weary days I have out-Worn, 

And many nights, that flowly feem’d to move 
Their fad protrad from evening until morn. Spenfr . 

Protracter. n.f [from protrad.] 

1. One who draws out any thing to tedious length. 

2. A mathematical inftrument for taking and meafurirtg angles. 
Protra'ction. n.f [fro m protrad.} ^TheaCtof drawing to 

length. 

Thofe delays 

And long protradion, which he muft endure. 

Betrays the opportunity. Daniel . 

As to the fabulous protradions of the age of the world by 
the Egyptians* they are uncertaijfi idle traditions. Hale . 

Protra^tive. 
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